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The subject of this sketch, who has recently been elected 
to the new Willard Professorship of Rhetoric and Oratory 
in Dartmouth College, was born in the rural town of Hen- 
niker, in this state, on the 2d day of July, 1823. His 
father was a well-to-do farmer and was a direct descendant 
of William Duncan and Naomi Bell. The son was inured 
to toil, and experienced the hardships and privations usual 
to the farmers’ boys of that period. 

When eight years of age he went with the family to 
Lowell, Mass., where he remained until he was thirteen. 
In 1836 he returned with the family to his native town, and 
for two years worked with his father on the farm, in winter 
attending the academy in Henniker village, two and a 
half miles distant. In 1838 he returned to Lowell and 
obtained employment in the counting-room of John Aiken, 
who was agent of the Lawrence Mills. In this position 
he remained two years. While attending the academy at 
Henniker, and while in the employ of Mr. Aiken, he was a 
prominent member of a debating society. In the pro- 
ceedings and exefcises of these societies he manifested a 
great deal of interest, and they were conducted with much 
spirit by the young men connected with them. After his 
attendance at Henniker Academy he felt an intense desire 
to obtain a liberal education, and all his plans and efforts 
were shaped with that purpose. He resigned his place in 
Mr. Aiken’s counting-room to pursue his preparations for 
college. In the ensuing winter, at eighteen years of age, 
he taught a district school in his native town, and in the 
spring of 1842 went to Manchester, where his parents 
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resided, and there entered upon his preparations for col- 
lege with all his energies, and commenced the study of 
Greek under the tutorship of Governor Moody Currier. 
With such limited instruction as he received, in 1844, at 
the age of twenty-one, he entered Dartmouth College, and 
graduated with his class, in 1848, with high honors. Sub- 
sequently, for two years, he was in charge of the academy 
in Woodstock, Conn., and at the same time was pursuing 
the study of the law ; but, becoming acquainted with Henry 
Ward Beecher, he was induced by him and others to 
abandon the study of the law, and turned his attention to 
theology. In 1851 he entered the theological seminary 
at New Haven, of which the illustrious Dr. Taylor was 
the leading spirit, and in a single year completed the pre- 
scribed studies of two, at the time teaching in a ladies’ 
seminary, to pay his expenses. 

From the theological seminary Mr. Patterson was called 
back to his a/ma mater to the duties of tutor, and when 
the chair of Mathematics became vacant, by the resignation 
of Professor John S. Woodman, he was elected to that pro- 
fessorship. Subsequently, upon the death of Professor 
Young, he was assigned to the chair of Astronomy and 
Meteorology, which he filled with conspicuous ability. 

From 1858, for four years, he was school commissioner 
for Grafton county, was secretary of the state board of 
education, and had the work to do of ,preparing the annual 
state reports of education. His duty as school commis- 
sioner required him to address the people in all the towns 
in the county on the subject of common-school education. 
The ability displayed by Mr. Patterson in these addresses 
attracted the attention of the people, and caused them to 
demand his services in the wider field of politics and states- 
manship. 

In 1862, when the clouds surcharged with rebellion and 
civil war had burst upon us, and ‘the affrighted air” was 
resounding with the thunders of death’s struggle, Hano- 
ver sent Mr. Patterson to the legislature. The condition 
of the country demanded the services of her ablest and 
and most eloquent sons, and his reputation and command- 
ing abilities at once gave him marked prominence in the 
house of representatives. He was appointed chairman of 
the committee on national resolutions, and the speech he 
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made on their adoption was characterized by the late 
lamented Attorney-General Mason W. Tappan as ‘* the 
most eloquent and thrilling speech he ever heard.” 

After his brilliant dedué in the legislature, patriotism and 
public desire were soon waiting impatiently to confer upon 
him higher and more deserved honors and more weighty 
responsibilities ; but the waiting was brief. In March, 
1863, he was elected a representative to the thirty-eighth 
congress, and was appointed on the committee on expend- 
itures in the treasury department and on that for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In 1864 he was appointed a regent of 
the Smithsonian Institute. In 1865 he was re-elected to 
congress, serving on the committee on foreign affairs and 
on a special committee on a department of education. In 
the house of representatives he was always listened to 
with most respectful attention, and in 1866 was elected 
United States senator for the term ending March, 1873. 

In the popular branch of congress Mr. Patterson more 
than justified the high expectations which his entrance into 
that body awakened. His duties as a member of the com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia immediately made him 
acquainted with leading public interests and the prominent 
business men of Washington; and it is safe to say that 
during the time he represented the state in both branches of 
the national legislature no member of either branch per- 
formed more effective and valuable service than he, and he 
left congress with the good-will of all classes in the dis- 
trict. His lively interest in free schools especially won 
for him the warm regards of all connected with that cause 
in the district. To him belongs the honor of having 
drafted and matured their excellent existing school laws, 
providing for the free education of all the children, without 
distinction of color, and placing the colored schools upon 
the same basis as the white schools. A crude bill looking 
to this result was presented to the senate committee on the 
District of Columbia, but such was the deference to Mr. 
Patterson in such matters, that the bill was sent to the 
house committee, of which he was then chairman, with the 
understanding that he should draft a school law covering 
the whole subject. From his first entrance into congress 
he was recognized by the people of the district as the 
special champion of education, and was frequently called 
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upon to promote the cause by public addresses. At the 
inauguration of the Wallack school-house, the first school 
edifice worthy of the cause erected in the national capital, 
July 4, 1863, Mr. Patterson delivered an address, which is 
one of the best as well as one of his earliest efforts in 
furtherance of education in the district. 

Among the best specimens of his eloquence is his eulogy 
upon the life and character of Abraham Lincoln, delivered 
at Concord, June 3, 1865, at the invitation of the governor 
and council. This discourse delineates the wonderful char- 
acter of the illustrious martyr with remarkable discrimina- 
tion and comprehensiveness, while it often rises to the 
highest style of this species of commemorative eloquence. 

Perhaps the ablest, most finished, and eloquent of his 
early published efforts is the oration which he pronounced 
on the ‘** Responsibilities of Republics,” August 29, 1865, 
at Fort Popham, Me., on the 258th anniversary of the 
planting of the Popham colony. 

One of his ablest speeches in the house was that which he 
delivered in 1864, on the consular bill, of which he was the 
author—a speech which was recognized in congress, at the 
state department and elsewhere, as an able and exhaustive 
presentation upon that important subject, to which con- 
gress had not before given attention. His speech on the 
constitutional amendment may also be mentioned as one of 
the best of the many able arguments made in the house at 
the time of the passage of that supremely great measure. 

His services in the various presidential campaigns since 
1864 have made his finished and popular eloquence famil- 
iar to every section of the country. On the stump he has 
perhaps been surpassed by no orator in the popularity and 
effectiveness of his eloquence. In all his efforts he deals 
almost exclusively with the great philosophical principles of 
government and of parties, appealing to the understanding, 
and not to the passions, of his audience. 

While in the senate he instituted the bill for the estab- 
lishment of the ** Deaf and Dumb College” in the District 
of Columbia, and when the institution was established the 
senate made him one of its trustees, and, on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its foundation, on the 8th of May, 
1889, by invitation of the trustees, he delivered the quarter- 
centennial address, at Washington. He also reported and 
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pushed through the bill establishing the department of 
justice. 

In the senate Mr. Patterson reached a high position. 
His broad, liberal culture, the deliberative character of his 
eloquence, and his habit of grappling with subjects in their 
foundation principles, all combined to give him great influ- 
ence in the senate. He was-chairman of the committee on 
the District of Columbia and also of the joint committee 
on retrenchment and reform. 

Soon after leaving the senate, Mr. Patterson made an 
extended trip abroad, through England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, and over a large part of the continent. After his 
return he gave numerous lectures on the scenes and expe- 
riences of his journey in Europe, and in three political 
campaigns threw himself with his accustomed force and 
effectiveness into the discussion of the issues before the 
people. He has been called upon more frequently perhaps 
than any other public speaker in New England to deliver 
memorial or historical addresses on occasions of great 
public interest. His address at the dedication of the sol- 
diers’ monument at Manchester was one of great power 
and felicity of expression. Governor Van Zandtof Rhode 
Island remarked, at the close of the exercises, that ** he 
had come to New Hampshire to hear for the first time in 
his life /rue eloquence.” 

His oration, too, at the unveiling of the Stark statue pre- 
sented in a form of enduring eloquence a chapter of state 
history hitherto imperfectly known, and often misrepresented. 
On that day the orator rescued the honor of the state from 
a perverted record, and turned to the light the most glorious 
events of its military annals. This oration will be read 
with interest so long as the statue of bronze shall endure ; 
and so long as the fame of the renowned soldier shall live, 
the renown of the orator will go along with it. 

His speech, delivered in the opera house in Concord, 
on the centennial of the adoption of the constitution of the 
United States by New Hampshire, attracted much atten- 
tion at the time, for the skill with which it marshaled a 
wide range of historic facts, so as to present in a clear and 
logical form the story of the most trying and dangerous 
period in our country’s history. 

In 1881 Mr. Patterson was appointed by Governor Head 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, a position which 
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he has held, by successive appointments, from that to the 
present time. During this period he has completely revo- 
lutionized the educational system of the state, and advanced 
the character of the schools till they stand among the best 
in New England. He has devoted to this work his exten- 
sive knowledge of the principles and policy of education, 
and allowed no other interest.to divert him from an enthu- 
siastic prosecution of the legitimate work of the depart- 
ment. 

His services have been frequently demanded outside the 
state in addresses and discussions upon the philosophy and 
method of pedagogical science. He was president of the 
American Institute for two years, an association which 
dates back more than fifty years. His addresses will be 
found in the annual volumes published by that association 
for many years. 

In 1891 he was a delegate to the International Con- 
gregational Council, held in the city of London, England, 
and his address before that council, in the City Temple, in 
behalf of “A Treaty of Arbitration, or a Code of Interna- 
tional Law asa Basis of Peace,” was received with great 
favor as a sound and statesmanlike presentation of the sub- 
ject, and was universally commended for its finished rhet- 
oric, and regarded as one of the ablest papers presented at 
that great meeting. 

His speech at the reception given the American dele- 
gates at Old Plymouth, in England, received enthusiastic 
encomiums on all sides. 

In 1868, Grinnell College, Iowa, conferred upon Mr. 
Patterson the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Mr. Patterson was united in marriage with Sarah Parker 
Wilder, the only daughter of Thomas Wilder, Esq., of Lake 
Village, now Lakeport, December 24, 1854. Their children 
are Rev. George Willis Patterson, now of Hamilton, N. Y., 
and Arthur Herbert Patterson, who died in infancy. 

In this condensed narrative of our distinguished citizen 
the impression may be left that he is simply a scholar and 
an orator. He has been pre-eminently the architect of his 
own fortune, and has shown in every department of labor 
and enterprise upon which he has entered that he is a man 
of great practical ability, and everywhere his efforts have 
been crowned with success. 
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No one born and reared on the soil of New Hampshire 
has made so many stump speeches, delivered so many 
addresses and pronounced so many orations as James W. 
Patterson. Next to Daniel Webster he is the most cultured 
and eloquent orator the state has produced. The loss to 
the cause of education by his retirement from the position 
he has held and adorned since 1881 will be great. No 
one can probably hope to fill his place; but what is the 
state’s loss will be Dartmouth’s gain. 


RAMBLES ABOUT A COUNTRY TOWN. 
BY FREDERICK MYRON COLBY. 
RAMBLE NUMBER XXXVI. 


The story of the old homsteads of Warner would make 
a very romantic history. It would be the very cream, the 
quintessence of history—the living spirit of that dried, 
mummified form so often given this august title. One would 
not fall asleep over the pages of such a chronicle, for it 
would breathe and glow with romance. The family annals 
of the early settlers, in many instances, furnish interesting 
reading to those who care for the past or desire to cherish 
the memories of the forefathers. It is as exhilarating as 
a novel to follow the career of one of those pioneers, to 
witness his privations and achievements, the toils he under- 
went, the triumphs he secured. The greater number of 
these experiences have never been told, perhaps never will 
be told; but we get hints now and then from some public 
record or family chronicle, and the few glimpses are enter- 
taining. We wish to tell to-day the story, so far as we 
know it, of one of those old homesteads—to trace its his- 
tory from its earliest occupancy up to the present time 
through all its vicissitudes of change. We refer to the 
residence of Richard S. Foster, which for more than a cent- 
ury was known far and near as the Ensign Joseph Currier 
place, and which sheltered three generations of his descend- 
ants. 

Here, to-day, as in the olden time, is the broad stretch of 
meadow skirting the river, which flows along with full banks 
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on this November day. Back from the river a quarter of a 
mile, and parallel to it on the northern side, is an elevated 
plateau that extends eastward—the site of the ‘* Upper 
Lower Village.” From one to the other there is a sloping, 
intervening stretch of land quite steep in many places. On 
the very westerly edge of this higher terrace stands the 
house, so placed that from its windows and piazzas a fine 
outlook is afforded of the river and intervale; a hundred feet 
below. The house has been somewhat enlarged of late 
years, and beautified by a piazza on the, south side, but it 
is mainly the same structure that Joseph Currier erected on 
that very site somewhere along those years that marked the 
close of the Revolutionary contest. This house, however, 
was not the first habitation built on the place, nor was Mr. 
Currier the first owner of this patrimony. 

Among the very earliest of the settlers of Warner were 
the Waldrons—Isaac and his son, Isaac, Jr., and Jacob. 
They all came into town in the fall of 1763. They built a 
log cabin on Waldron’s Hill, so called, somewhere above 
the Hunt place, now owned by the Thompsons, on the old 
Gould road, where they all lived the succeeding winter. 
The next spring Jacob Waldron went down into the valley, 
and, crossing the river, erected his log cabin on the very 
spot where the Foster barn now stands. His farm included 
all that is now in the Foster place—two eighty-acre lots of 
upland and lowland, most of it very fertile land. Mr. 
Waldron continued to live here till 1769, when he exchanged 
farms with Joseph Currier, and went back to live near 
his father and brother on Waldron’s Hill. 

Joseph Currier was from Amesbury, Mass., where he 
was born in 1747. The year that he was twenty, 1767, the 
pioneer came into town with his girl bride, Betsey Stevens, 
who was one year younger. The two rode into the new 
settlement on one horse, she sitting’ on a pillion behind her 
husband. Mr. Currier had previously been here and 
secured his lot, and in all probability built his cabin. The 
latter stood on Waldron’s Hill near the Mary George 
place, and their first child was born there. But after a two 
years’ residence on the hill he chose a home in the valley, 
and thereafter the ‘*‘ Ensign Joe Currier’s place” was the 
old homestead which we are visiting to-day. 

The life of the early settlers in any country has a fasci- 
nating interest. The settlers of Warner endured hardships 
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and privations that might well appall their degenerate 
descendants. Their daily life was hard and exacting to the 
extreme. They had few of the comforts and none of the 
luxuries of our own day. Their early dwellings were rude 
and simple. For eleven years after the permanent settle- 
ment there were none but log houses in town. The first 
frame house was built in 1773, by David Bagley, at the 
present Samuel H. Dow place. It is likely that these early 
log cabins were similar in size and appearance. They 
were obliged by the conditions imposed by the proprietors 
to be at least eighteen feet square and seven feet stud— 
the greater number of them probably larger than this. 
Some of them had stone chimneys and others had no chim- 
ney. Moses Colby, the grandfather of Samuel W. Colby, 
who settled on Burnt Hill in 1772, lived fourteen years in 
a log house with neither chimney nor windows. The 
ovens were made of stone and later of brick, and the fire- 
place, when there was one, had an iron crane, to which 
pots and kettles were hung. Indian corn, beans, rye, 
potatoes, pumpkins and turnips were the leading products 
raised on the land. Fish and game were plentiful when 
the settlers had time to catch them. Bear meat was often 
served on the settler’s table. In the scarcity of other pro- 
visions, beech leaves were sometimes boiled for food. 
Money was scarce, and the hardy consorts of the pio- 
neers wove and made the clothing for their respective 
families. 

There is nothing to show that the fortunes of the Currier 
family differed materially from those of their neighbors. 
The young settler cleared his land and made what improve- 
ments he might while his family increased in number. 
Nine children in all blessed the home of Joseph and Betsey 
Currier, and it must at times have put the parents to their 
utmost mettle to find the wherewithal to feed the additional 
mouths in the household. Those were the days of large 
families, and small households were the exception. Some 
of the early settlers had as many as twenty children. 
Oftentimes the older children would be married and have 
families of their own when the last prattler came along. 
Nearly all of the pioneers, however, were thrifty, prosper- 
ous people. 

In the year that the Revolution closed Joseph Currier 
went across the road, higher up the plateau, and dug a 
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good cellar, and over it the same year raised a two-story 
dwelling of fair dimensions, built of old-growth pine. It 
was not painted at first, but subsequently it received a coat 
of white paint. The saw mill was at Davisville, and the 
boards must have been drawn from that place. The frame 
was hewed by the settler’s own hand, and so likewise were 
the shingles and clapboards—the work of many an hour 
through the cold winter months. The settler’s barn was 
built on the rising swell of land just westward of the pres- 
ent structure. 

All his life long Joseph Currier bore the title of ** En- 
sign,” from the military commission he held in the town 
militia. This officer, who carried the colors or ensign of 
the parading troops, was usually selected for his good 
height and excellent bearing, and Ensign Currier was well 
fitted in person for this honorable position. His personal 
appearance was striking. He was about six feet two inches 
in height, and well proportioned, being neither slender nor 
massive, and very erect and dignified in bearing. He was 
decided in character and had rather a stern expression, 
but was a pleasant and at times even a jovial companion. 
He was quick to resent an insult, and on one occasion 
knocked a man down for some slurring speech. His 
insulter subsequently admitted his fault and asked Mr. Cur- 
rier’s pardon. ‘* Granted,” answered the latter; ‘*I would 
not have struck you had you not been to blame.” 

Mr. Currier was slow to forgive an injury where it was 
intentional and continued. One of his neighbors who had 
removed a landmark, or who he believed had displaced it, 
he refused to speak to for years, nor would he have any 
associations with him of any kind. A mere personal 
injury he might in time have overlooked, but there was a 
principle at stake here that he could not forget without 
lowering his sense of manhood. 

He is remembered by a number of his descendants now 
living as erect and stately as ever to the last year of his 
life, and retaining the queue, knee breeches and silver 
buckles that distinguished the masculine costume of half a 
century before. He may be said to be the last of the 
‘* cocked hats” in Warner. He died in October, 1837, in 
the ninety-first year of his age. His wife had died several 
years previously. They both rest in the old cemetery by 
the Parade. 
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Ensign Currier was of a fair complexion and had blue 
eyes and light hair. Mrs. Currier, who was a vivacious 
and high-spirited woman, was a brunette with black eyes. 
Their children, male and female, all inherited their mother’s 
dark eyes, and later descendants have the same noticeable 
feature. Mr. Currier was master of the shoemaker’s trade, 
and made and mended shoes for himself and his neighbors. 
His old account book is still preserved at the residence of 
B. F. Heath, and is a valuable relic of the old time. 

The children of Joseph and Betsey Currier were as fol- 
lows: Joseph, John, Benjamin, Jacob, Eleanor, Louise, 
Betsey, Lois and Sally. Eleanor married Richard Bart- 
lett, who lived at one time in the Leslie house, and died 
twenty-five years ago in the Burbank house; Louise mar- 
ried a Bixby; Betsey married Robert Davis, who lived on 
Pumpkin Hill on the present Henry Seavey place; Lois 
married Stephen Currier, who lived on the Frank Osgood 
place ; Sally married Benjamin Noyes, who lived at the Major 
George place. Of the sons, Joseph, the oldest, went to 
sea, and died abroad. John married Lydia Davis of Hop- 
kinton, a sister of Joseph Bartlett’s wife. He carried his 
wife into a house just built for him on his father’s land. It 
stood a little west of the Currier barn on the same side of 
the road, and the depression where the old cellar stood is 
still visible to-day. Jump over the wall opposite the well 
by the side of the road, walk about two rods in Mr. Fos- 
ter’s field, and that is the foundation of the house where 
John Currier lived during the first years of the century. 
John died while still a young man, and his widow subse- 
quently married James Thorndike, son of Paul Thorndike, 
who lived on Tory Hill. 

The house was then moved across the road and set up 
over a cellar on the westerly end of the present Foster gar- 
den. It became the residence of Benjamin Currier, who 
married a Noyes, and whose oldest son, Daniel, who lived 
at the present Mitchell place, was born there in 1809. 
Long afterwards the house was moved to the lower end of 
the street, and was known to this generation as the Leslie 
house. In the spring of 1891 it was pulled down, and 
some of its timber was used by Dr. Rix in enlarging his 
handsome residence at the main village. 

Jacob, the youngest son of Joseph Currier, succeeded 
him in the ownership and occupancy of the great farm 
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and the house whose history we have begun to relate. His 
wife was Ruth Pattee, born in the Dr. Eaton house in 1788, 
daughter of Captain Asa Pattee. The marriage occurred in 
December, 1809. Their children were Czarina, married 
to Hon. Mitchel Gilmore of Concord, for many years 
register of deeds for Merrimack county; Sally B., married 
to Hiram Buswell, postmaster of Warner for sixteen years ; 
Betsey S., married to R. D. Moore of Concord, whose 
daughter Florence was the wife of Col. Thomas Cogswell 
of Gilmanton; and John, who succeeded his father on the 
old homestead. Jacob Currier died in January, 1853, aged 
sixty-nine years. Mrs. Currier died in 1852. 

Jacob Currier was a licensed tavener, and at the annnal 
town-meetings he had the privilege, with others, of dis- 
pensing spirituous liquors to his fellow-citizens, the greater 
number of whom liked their West India rum and metheglin. 
We can imagine the hospitable doors wide open at those 
times, and the surging crowd that came and went and made 
business lively for the thrifty yeoman in those years from 
1825 to 1845, and perhaps later. 

John Currier occupied the homestead of his ancestors 
through life, and was a man of mark in his day. He was 
one of the early school superintendents of the town, serv- 
ing in 1841, 42 and ’45. Later, in 1847, 50 and ’51, he 
served as selectman. In 1856 he was appointed deputy 
sheriff, succeeding Franklin Simonds. He was a success- 
ful business man, but he died comparatively young, April 
15, 1861, aged forty-eight years. By his first wife, Clara 
Thompson, whose mother was a sister to Daniel and 
Stephen George, he had one child, Susan, who married 
Asa Sawyer in 1863, and died in 1864. Mr. Currier was 
buried beside his parents in the old cemetery. His second 
wife was Harriet C. Smith of Hopkinton, who subse- 
quently married Joseph Smith of Sunapee, and is still liv- 
ing. This family of Curriers trace their descent from 
Richard Currier, born in 1617, who came to Salisbury, 
Mass., from England, in 1640. He was the father of 
Thomas, who was the father of Daniel, who was the father 
of Benjamin, who was father of Joseph, the early settler 
of Warner. There were eleven different families of Cur- 
riers in town at one time, none of them having any con- 
nection with the other. The same cannot be said of any 
other family name in Warner. 
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The farm was sold by Mrs. Currier, in the fall of 1863, to 
Richard S. Foster, the present owner. A few years after 
he came in possession of the premises he raised the roof 
of the house about a foot and built the pleasant piazza on 
the front side. As it stands at present it is a substantial, 
commodious farm house, looking none the worse for its one 
hundred years and more of existence. The original barn, 
which stood to the right of the old road that formerly ran 
down through the intervale and across the river to the Bart- 
lett or Gould road, was torn down in 1845, and the pleas- 
ant structure erected lower down on the very bed of the 
former highway. This was in the time of Jacob Currier. 

One of the attractions of the old place when I was a boy 
was a magnificent grove of oaks that stood on the hillside 
north of the house. I remember well the cool, shady 
retreat it offered on a sultry day. Several of the trees 
were of mighty growth, fit to shelter a ‘royal Charlie” 
from his foes, or to canopy a Saxon Witenagemot. This 
grove was cut down in 1864, and the timber, at least a por- 
tion of it, may be floating upon the sea to-day in the shape 
of stately schooner or graceful sloop. A second growth 
of pine or oak is rapidly taking the place of that other 
‘* stately temple not made by hands.” 

A few rods west of the house, close to the left side of the 
road going down, there is a stoned well, ten or twelve feet 
deep, dug under the ledge. This is believed to have been 
the first well dug on the place, and provided water for the 
pioneer’s household for many years. But it has long been 
in disuse, and those who drank at this fount thirst no more. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 


THE CLAREMONT ASHLEYS. 
BY C. B. SPOFFORD. 


Too hasty acceptance of authority regarding the ancestry 
of Col. Samuel Ashley necessitates the correction of an 
article appearing in the May number of the GRANITE 
Montuiy. In the preparation of the sketch, the statement 
of Potter, in the Military History of New Hampshire, was 
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accepted as conclusive—/. ¢., that he was a son of Rev. 
Joseph Ashley. [Vol. II, Adjutant-General’s Report, 1866, 
p- 305.] Later researches prove Mr. Potter to have been 
in error, the following notes being more nearly correct. 
Robert Ashley, the progenitor of the family in America, 
was one of the founders of Springfield, Mass., being, as 
early as 1639-40, a juryman. He married, August 7, 1641, 
Mary, wife of Thomas Horton, who then had ‘*‘ two chil- 
dren, one sucking, the other three years old.” Robert 
Ashley died November 29, 1682; his wife September 19, 
1683. Their children were 





. David, b. May 3, 1642. 

. Mary, b. April 6, 1644; m. John Root, Westfield. 
. Jonathan, b. February 25, 1645. 

. Sarah, b. August 23, 1648; d. before 1682. 

. Joseph, b. July 5, 1652. 


Ur Wwne 


(1.) David, b. May 3, 1642; married November 24, 1663, 
Hannah, daughter of Henry Glover of New Haven, Ct. 
To them were born eleven children, the elder being 
Samuel, born October 26, 1664. 


(6.) Samuel, b. October 26, 1664; married April 27, 1686, 
Sarah Kellogg of Farmington, Conn. They were ances- 
. tors of eleven children, the third and eleventh being— 
(7) Daniel, b. September 7, 1691. 
(8.) Joseph, b. October 11, 1709. 


(7-) Daniel, b. September 7, 1691 ; settled in Westfield, Mass. ; 
married 1718-19, Thankful, daughter of Eleazer Hawks 
of Deerfield, Mass., and widow of Thomas Taylor, who 
was drowned at Northfield in ye Daniel Ashley died, 
and she was married, third, Col. William Symes of 
Keene, one of the earliest settlers of that place. The 
children of Daniel and Thankful (Hawks) (Taylor) 
Ashley were— 

(9.) Samuel, b. March 20, 1720. 

(10.) Martin, b. September 17, 1724, and probably others. 


(8.) Joseph Ashley, b. 1709 (October 11th); graduated at 
Yale, 1730; was settled November 12, 1736, as the first 
minister of Winchester, N. H.; removed to Sunderland, 
Mass., on account of the breaking up of that settlement, 
and was installed as pastor in the latter place in 1747; 
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dismissed in 1784, because of his Tory sentiments. He 
married February, 1736, Anna Dewey of Westfield, and 
they had children,—Joseph, Stephen, Gideon, Anna, 
Sarah, and perhaps Polly and Lucretia. 
(9-) Samuel Ashley (Col.), son of Daniel,“ Samuel,® Da- 
vid,” Robert,” was born in Westfield, Mass., March 
20, 1720; married Eunice, daughter of Rev. Benjamin 
j Doolittle of Northfield, and died February 18, 1792, at 
Claremont, N. H. [His services during the Revolution 
were enumerated in the sketch published May, 1892, of 
the GranirE Montuiy. Some errors were then made, 
and it is in correction of those that we make these addi- 
tions.] The children of Col. Samuel and Eunice Ash- 
ley were— 
(11.) Oliver, b. October 20, 1743. 
‘lirza, b. December 24, 1745. 
(12.) Samuel, b. September 29, 1747. 

Thankful, b. Nov. 10, 1749; married October 7, 1771, 
John Alexander, who died December 16, 1807. ‘Thomas’ 
Almanac of 1812 gives an account of the tradition 
‘** that six months after his death he appeared and had a 
long talk with his wife.” 

Eunice, b. December 17, 1751; m. January 7, 1777, Rev. 
Augustine Hibbard, chaplain of Revolutionary war. 
Son, Horatio Gates, b. October 14, 1777. 

(13.) Daniel, b. January 15, 1754. 

Luther, b. April 27, 1762; died young. 
(14.) Luther, b. August 19, 1764. 

Susannah, b. Dec. 16, 1766. 


(10.) Martin Ashley, b. September 17, 1724; married Sarah 
; resided in Winchester, N. H., and had three 
daughters, b. 1750, ’52, ’55. 





(11) Oliver Ashley (Capt.), b. October 20, 1743; married Octo- 
ber 18, 1788, Olive Lawrence; removed to Claremont ; 
became one of its most influential settlers; was captain 
of its company at Bennington; established ‘* Ashley’s 
Ferry,” in 1784, and died in Claremont April 9, 1818, 
leaving a wife, who died October 20, 1825, ae. 74. They 
never had children. [Another record shows Oliver 
Ashley to have married, August 9, 1770, Eunice Doo- 
little, a cousin; if the same Oliver, and if this record 
be true, Olive Lawrence was probably a second wife. } 

(12.) Samuel Ashley, Jr., b. September 29, 1747; married Roc- 
cenna Goss of Winchester, N. H.; removed to Clare- 
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mont, N. H. He was lieutenant in the Bennington 
company, under command of his brother Oliver. He 
removed, about 1818, to Susquehannah county, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he died in 1820. 


CHILDREN. 


. Nathaniel; removed to Grant county, Wisconsin. 
. Lydia; widow Daniel Burt; removed to Grant county, 


Wisconsin. 


. Charles; had a son, Oliver, b. 1811; married Catherine 


Ainsworth, to whom was born a daughter, Mary, now 
wife of W. M. Smith of Claremont. Mrs. Ashley died 
1888, ae. 76. 


. Roccenna; widow J. E. Dodge, and removed to Grant 


county, Wisconsin. 


- Oliver; removed to Pennsylvania. 
- Samuel, b. 1774; married June 29, 1796, Anna, daughter 


of Col. Benjamin Sumner of Claremont. He died Jan- 
uary 10, 1813, ae. 39. Anna died April 23, 1850, ae. 76. 


. Lucien; removed to Mauch Chunk, Pa.; married and had 


two sons, Rollin and H. H. Ashley. 


. Caroline; widow J. P. Blakeslee of Mauch Chunk. 
- William D.; resided in Grant county, Wis. ; removed to 


Stockton, Cal., and died there in 1860, leaving two sons 
and two daughters. 

Rachel Matilda; married J. E. Dodge, the husband of 
Roccenna. 


Daniel Ashley, b. January 15, 1754; married Sally Alex- 
ander of Winchester; died in Claremont October 8, 
1810, ‘* with a cancer on his face,” ae. 57. No record 
of children. 

Luther Ashley, b. August 19, 1764; married Sarah Jones, 
daughter of Lieut. Ezra Jones of Claremont, July 26, 
1785. ‘ 

CHILDREN. 

Robert, b. October 21, 1786; married August 5, 1806, 
Fanny Petty. 

Chloe, b. March 12, 1788; married May 10, 1813, Jared 
Taylor. 

Alfred, b. November 19, 1789. 

George, b. October 6, 1791. 




















OUR GRANITE LAND. 


[ Written for the annual field meeting of Merrimack Co. Pomona Grange.] 
BY H. H. METCALF. 


Lift up your heads, O mountains ! 
O silver lakes, shine bright! 
Send forth your streams, O fountains, 
In crystalline delight! 
Proclaim the BEAUTY of our Granite Land, 
Decked by a thousand charms on every hand! 





There is no land on all the wide earth’s face 

So gemmed with beauty in her primal grace ; 

No land within the circle of the sun 

Where nature’s work has been more grandly done. 
Here, too, amid these mountains bold and grand, 
On these fair hillsides by pure breezes fanned, 

In these sweet vales by brook and river side, 

True, earnest men have lived and wrought and died ; 
Hence patriots, stern, went forth, with hearts aflame, 
Arms nerved for battle in great Freedom’s name, 
And fought the minions of a tyrant power, 

Till Liberty, in triumph, blessed the hour. 

Still other sons in later years upheld 

Their country’s flag on many. a stricken field, 
Defending right and home and native land 

From foreign foe or red rebellion’s hand. 


Yet not alone the men who faced the foe 

In line of battle, dealing deadly blow ; 

Not those who stood with Sullivan and Stark 
’Gainst British arms in early days so dark, 

With Miller bravely fought at Lundy’s Lane, 

Or gallant Pierce upon the Mexic plain ; 

And still not those who, daringly and well, 
Performed their part where Cross and Putnam fell, 
In that great struggle with Secession’s power 
Which saved the Union for the Nation’s dower,— 
Not these alone, however brave and true, 
However great the work they found to do, 

Have made the record of New Hampshire’s fame ; 
*Tis gemmed and starred with many a brilliant name, 
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Conspicuous in the walks of civil life, 

In public station or in legal strife: 

A Webster, Hale, an Atherton and Chase, 

A Cass and Fessenden of courtly grace, 

A Woodbury, Dix and Wilson,—all unite, 
New Hampshire’s honor in their lives to write. 


And tens of thousands more, whose deeds untold— 
Unsung by poet and unpaid by gold— 

Have raised the standard of man’s moral worth 

More than all honors gained through princely birth,— 
Strong toilers in life’s humble, common way, 

Who met each duty firmly day by day : 

These, too, at home, abroad, where’er they wrought, 
Served well their state e’en though they knew it not. 


So far New Hampshire’s honor is secure ; 
Her past is safe ; its record will endure; 

But who shall say what Time yet has in store, 
As broadening vistas open up before? 

Oh! who can say the record fair and bright 
Shall shine undimmed in all the future light? 
That all the generations yet to be 

Shall stand by truth and right and liberty? 


O sons and daughters of the Granite State, 
On us, to-day, depends her future fate ! 

If we be true to every just demand, 

Meet well each issue, obey each command 
Of public duty and of private right 

In present time, then shall a future bright 
Reach out before us, and the coming day 
Resplendent shine on our advancing way ! 


Then let us use each agency and power, 
With earnest purpose each succeeding hour ; 
Each patriotic impulse let us heed, 

Be true and faithful in each word and deed ; 
Give firm support to every righteous cause,— 
Peace and good order, based on order’s laws. 
Let no red fires of anarchy arise 

With lurid light to paint our Northern skies, 
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Nor yet monopolistic power gain sway, 

But equal right maintain her even way. 

Let church and school and speech and press, all free, 
In this fair mountain land forever be, 

And Home and Grange their influence ever lend 

To best promote such glorious aim and end! 





Then lift your heads, O mountains ! 
O silver lakes, shine bright! 
Send forth your streams, O fountains, 
In crystalline delight! 
Proclaim the HONOR of our Granite Land— 
Honor and Beauty shall together stand ! 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN IN FITCHBURG, MASS. 
BY MARION HOWARD. 


In almost every city and important town in the country 
the sons of the Granite State are found among the foremost 
in every profession and avocation. In the thriving young 
city of Fitchburg, Mass., there is found no exception to 
the rule. Among New Hampshire men living and labor- 
ing there, a few are briefly sketched, as follows: 

HON. AMASA NORCROSS. 

The first mayor of the city of Fitchburg was the Hon. 
Amasa Norcross, a man widely known beyond the confines 
of New England. It was in 1873 that the honor was con- 
ferred upon him, and wisely, too, as events proved. 

Mr. Norcross is a native of Rindge, born June 26, 1824, 
a descendant of Jeremiah Norcross, who came to America 
in 1642. His father, Daniel Norcross, was a thriving New 
Hampshire farmer, and his mother, Mary (Jones), was 
also a Granite State woman. He received an excellent edu- 
cation in the schools of his native town and at the Appleton 
Academy of New Ipswich. In 1844 he became a student 
in the law offices of Torrey & Wood of Fitchburg, and, in 
1847, he was admitted to the bar. 

A residence was taken up in the city of Fitchburg, and 
the practice of law commenced and successfully continued 
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until he now stands at the head of the legal fraternity in his 
section of the state. 

Mr. Norcross has been especially prominent in public 
life, having held responsible offices for nearly a quarter of a 
century. Three times he was elected upon the Republican 
ticket as a member of the Massachusetts house of repre- 
sentatives, and served on important committees during the 
administration of Massachusetts’ ‘* War Governor,” John 
A. Andrew. In 1862 he was appointed by President Lin- 
coln United States Assessor for the ninth district of Massa- 
chusetts, comprising seventy-two townships, and held the 
office until its abolishment, in 1872. For three times, also, 
he was elected to Congress, serving his first term in 187 

Local matters have always interested him, and in the 
administration of the city’s affairs his rare executive ability 
has been strongly manifested. Educational advancement 
is what he has sought to gain, and well has he labored in 
the good cause. An active part was taken by him in the 
formation of the Fitchburg Benevolent Union, of which he 
was the first president, and of which he is now a life member. 
The degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon Mr. Nor- 
cross by Dartmouth College, in 1862. 

Of the several offices now held by ex-Mayor Norcross, 
the most important are these: trustee of Lawrence Acad- 
emy, Groton; president of the trustees of Cushing Acad- 
emy, Ashburnham, of the Fitchburg Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company and the Worcester North Savings Institution, 
and director of the Ro!lstone National Bank. 

For the past eight years most of his time has been spent 
in extensive travel abroad. Although he has led a very 
active life, he is still vigorous and a fine specimen of well- 
preserved manhood. 

JOSEPH G. EDGERLY. 

Prominent among those who have honored their native 
state by thorough service in the cause of education is Joseph 
G. Edgerly, who for a quarter of a century has filled the 
important position of superintendent of public schools, 
eight years of which were passed in Manchester, and the 
past seventeen in Fitchburg, Mass. He is a typical self- 
made man, and comes of old Puritan stock. 

Mr. Edgerly was born October 12, 1838, in the town of 
Barnstead, and is the son of Samuel Johnson and Eliza 
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(Bickford) Edgerly. He is a descendant of Col. Samuel 
Johnson, the first settler of the town of Northwood. The 
family moved to Manchester in 1844. When Mr. Edgerly 
was a lad of ten he entered the mills in Manchester, 
and, two vears later, he went to Dunbarton, on a farm, 
doing chores, attending the district school at the same time. 
He very early displayed marked proficiency as well as 
ambition to learn, and every spare moment was utilized in 
study. We find him teaching school, at the age of nine- 
teen, in New Boston, and, later, in Manchester, after hav- 
ing taken a high-school course. Then came the Civil War, 
when he entered the government postal service at Fortress 
Monroe, during McClellan's Peninsulacampaign. I] health 
overtook him, forcing him to return home, where he 
renewed his teaching and studying, in order to enter Dart- 
mouth College, from which he was graduated in 1867. 
He was immediately elected superintendent of schools at 
Manchester. The call to Fitchburg came in 1875, where 
he then went to reside. 

Mr. Edgerly was married, in 1877, to Mary J. Graves 
of Groton, a sister to the present mayor of Fitchburg, and 
has one daughter, a bright little girl of thirteen. Mr. 
Edgerly has two brothers, Col. M. V. B. Edgerly of Spring- 
field, and Clarence M. Edgerly of Manchester. Mr. 
Julian C. Edgerly, on the staff of the Boston Globe, is a 
nephew—a son of the eldest brother, Gen. Andrew J. 
Edgerly, who died in 1890. 

He is a thirty-second degree Mason, and also prominent 
in Odd Fellowship, being a charter member of Apollo 
Lodge and its first Noble Grand. Mr. Edgerly is univer- 
sally liked and respected. As a teacher he has given most 
faithtul service. He is a man of most genial manners, and 
is popular personally and socially. 





EDWIN R. LOCKE. 

Certain peculiar qualities are necessary to him who 
properly fills the position of chief of police. That the 
subject of this sketch possesses them is apparent at a 
glance. His face indicates in his make-up a combination 
of kindness, firmness and integrity, and his brow shows 
fine perceptive faculties and strong individuality. 

Edwin R. Locke isa native of Stoddard, born September 
18, 1832, and his sixty years sit very lightly on him, indeed. 
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His parents, Enos and Harriet Locke, were farming people, 
and his early schooling was attained in the public schools and 
at Marlow Academy. At eighteen he began teaching, and 
continued for five years, when he entered a large wholesale 
millinery house in Boston. With six years’ experience he 
then returned to his native state, and started in business for 
himself, in Keene, as a dry goods dealer, and met with 
success. He also held positions of trust, and served on the 
board of selectmen and as chief of police before Keene 
was made a city, and city marshal for nearly ten years 
after, besides serving for many years as United States 
gauger. 

When Mayor Graves of Fitchburg looked about for a 
suitable man for chief of police, he very wisely called on 
Edwin R. Locke, because of the excellent qualifications he 
possessed. He responded to the call and removed to Fitch- 
burg. 

Mr. Locke is married, and has three children—Ida M., 
Hattie E. and Edward E., the latter already a noted musi- 
cian. He isa brother to *‘ Father Locke,” that dear old 
war songster, who resides under the shadow of the Soldiers’ 
Home in Chelsea, Mass. ‘Father Locke” is now seventy- 
five years old, yet within a week it has been our privilege 
to hear him sing. When the war broke out, this soldier 
at heart, being disabled, went to President Lincoln and said, 
‘*What can I do for the cause; they won’t let me fight?” 
The reply came, ‘Go down and sing to the boys.” He 
went, and for three years he remained and sang his patriot- 
ism. Chief Locke is a man who will never fail to do credit 
to his native state. 

SULLIVAN W. HUNTLEY. 

The very popular and distinguished-looking gentleman 
who occupies the position of agent of the Old Colony 
Railroad in Fitchburg is Sullivan W. Huntley, born in 
Marlow, September 30, 1837. He, too, has an ancestry 
worthy of mention. In the genealogical record it is said 
that John Huntley and wife came to Boston in 1652. Of 
their descendants (of whom the subject of this sketch is a 
direct one) many migrated to other places. Nathan Hunt- 
ley, a great grandson, moved up the Connecticut river to 
Walpole, then into the wilderness, and was one of the early 
settlers of the town of Marlow. 
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Mr. Huntley’s father was Rufus M.; his mother, Edna M. 
Huntley. His parents removed to Fitchburg in 1847, and 
the boy’s schooling was attained in the public schools of 
that city. It was intended by his father that he should 
enter Tufts College and be fitted for the ministry, but fate 
willed it otherwise. On his majority he entered the em- 
ploy of the Fitchburg Railroad, as clerk, and served faith- 
fully for fifteen years. He became treasurer of the Boston, 
Clinton & Fitchburg Railroad, and held that position until 
circumstances resulted in leasing the road to the Old Col- 
ony Company. Mr. Huntley was then offered the position 
of purser for the Boston and Azorean Steamship Company, 
and made four voyages to the western islands. Not car- 
ing for ‘‘a life on the ocean wave,” he returned to Fitch- 
burg and assumed his present position. He is a Mason 
and a member of Aleppo Temple of Boston. He has 
served in the common council, and is a working Republi- 
can in the ranks. He has been for six years secretary of 
the Worcester North Agricultural Society, and is associated 
in partnership with Mr. J. W. Wilder of the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Mr. Huntley was married, in 1860, to Lucy Jane Pond, 
and has two sons, Henry W. and Fred S. Huntley. He is 
identified with the social element of Fitchburg, and is per- 
sonally popular with all. 


JOHN ADDISON JOSLIN. 

Of the various callings so ably represented by New 
Hampshire’s sons in Fitchburg, none is more so than that 
of the grocery trade in the person of John A. Joslin, a 
young man of sterling qualifications, who for twenty years 
has been one of Fitchburg’s most active citizens. 

Mr. Joslin was born in Stoddard, April 29, 1848, and is 
the son of Stephen and Hannah (Towne) Joslin. 

He is justly proud of his ancestors, as they were of 
good, sturdy stock, and helped to form the backbone of 
more than one town in New England. His grandfather 
was an early settler of Leominster, Mass. He later went 
across the border into the Granite State, entered the woods, 
and there named the place Leominster Corner, now a part 
of Stoddard. It was here that his son and nine grand- 
children were born, one of whom is the subject of this 
sketch. 
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In 1856 Mr. Joslin moved to Marlow village, and in 
1869 to Keene, where he entered the grocery business, as 
aclerk. Three years later he went to Fitchburg, as book- 
keeper for the firm of T. F. & W. P. Guy. In 1875 he 
entered into partnership with N. D. Flinn, but disposed of 
his interest in a few months to form a new partnership with 
W.L. Humes. At the end of the first year Mr. Joslin 
bought out his partner’s interest, and is now sole proprietor 
of one of the largest grocery stores in the city. He thor- 
oughly believes in advertising, being well known as the 
“QO. L. P. G.” (Original Low-Price Grocer). 

There were seven brothers, three of whom are now liv- 
ing. One, Luke Edward, resides in Keene, while the 
youngest, Arthur E., is associated with John A. in busi- 
ness. Mr. Joslin is married, and has one child, a bright little 
girl of nine summers. The Knights of Honor claim him 
as a valued member. In person he is tall, of fine build, 
and has an extremely pleasing expression and manner. 





DAVID H. PIERCE. 

David H. Pierce is the senior shoe dealer in Fitchburg, 
and has enjoyed the confidence of the community for nearly 
twenty-five years. Chesterfield, N. H., claims him as a 
native. He isthe son of Daniel and Almira Pierce, and was 
born May 26, 1841. At eighteen he went to Keene and 
entered the employ of N. & F. Jennison, as clerk, where 
he remained three years. Then he migrated to New York 
and back again to New England, to Lynn, Mass., where he 
remained until, in 1869, he took up a permanent residence 
in Fitchburg. He was at one time associated in business 
with Mr. George H. Chapman. Since 1877, however, he 
has ‘* paddled his own canoe,” and occupies a very neat 
store in the American House Block, carrying a stock of the 
finest shoes made. Mr. Pierce married Angie M. Bennett, 
a native of Chesterfield, and has a son, Daniel B., anda 
daughter, Carrie, who is associated with her father in the 
business, and makes a most agreeable clerk. 

He has two brothers, Henry D., superintendent county 
farm, Cheshire county, and William H., a farmer. Mr. 
Pierce is a member of the Board of Trade, Knights of 
Honor, Bay State Commandery, Odd Fellows, Knights and 
Ladies of Honor, and is treasurer of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. He is a Republican, but not a politician. 




















DR. NATHAN SMITH. 


[From a paper read before the N. H. Medical Society, June 16, 1801.) 


BY JOHN W. PARSONS, M. D. 


Nathan Smith was born in Rehoboth, Mass, September 
30, 1762. He died in New Haven, Conn., July 26, 1828. 
His father was a farmer of moderate pecuniary resources, 
and removed to Chester, Vt., about 1770, when Nathan 
was a youth. His early days were those of the ordinary 
life of a farmer’s son, and the district school was the only 
advantage for an early education, with the additional disci- 
pline of occasional teaching of others. 

When about the age of twenty-one he was incited to 
become a physician through accidentally having an oppor- 
tunity to witness an ce ition of the thigh by Dr. Josiah 
Goodhue of Putney, Vt., when he offered to hold the limb 
and tie the arteries as Goodhue took them up. He 
requested Dr. Goodhue to take him as a pupil, but he was 
advised to further perfect his education, and accordingly 
he put himself under the tuition of Rev. Mr. Whiting of 
Rockingham, Vt., and after studying several months he 
returned to Dr. Goodhue, with whom he studied three 
years. In 1787 he began practice in Cornish without 
any degree, remaining about two years, when, becoming 
conscious of the necessity of perfecting himself further in 
the knowledge of his profession, he entered the medical 
department of Harvard and received the degree of M. B. 
in 1790, being the only graduate of that year in a class of 
four. He returned to Cornish, and praciiced for the next 
six years. It was at this time that he made known his 
long cherished desire to found a medical college, and 
importuned the board of trustees of Dartmouth College to 
consider a plan he had devised to establish a Professor- 
ship of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. This pro- 
ject, suggested in August, 1796, was not adopted, although 
looked upon with approbation, and Mr. Smith, still eager 
for further advancement in his acquirements, for a second 
time left his practice to become a student, and sailed from 
Boston, December 17, 1796, in the bark Hoc, for Glas- 
gow, where he attended lectures, and also at Edinburgh, 
where he was diligently engaged in the hospitals, with 
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eminent physicians, for fourmonths. He sent and brought 
home many books and instruments which he thought indis- 
pensable for his future work of teaching. He arrived at 
Boston on the ship Afo//o about September 10, 1797, and 
that fall delivered his first course of lectures. 

The honorary degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
upon Mr. Smith, in 1798, by Dartmouth College. A Pro- 
fessorship of Anatomy, Surgery, Chemistry, Materia 
Medica, and Theory and Practice was created, and Mr. 
Smith was immediately chosen to perform the almost 
incredible duties of this office, with little prospect of proper 
pecuniary compensation. 

In 1799 a small room in Dartmouth Hall was set apart 
for Professor Smith, which served as lecture hall, dis- 
secting room, laboratory, and library. In 1803 another 
room was provided for the same purpose, and these two 
were used till the present building was erected, in 1811. 

In 1801 he received the degree of M. D. from Dart- 
mouth, and in 1811 the degree of M. D. was conferred 
upon him by Harvard. Nathan Smith was President of 
the New Hampshire Medical Society in 1812, and during 
the same year Yale College determined to establish a medi- 
cal department, and Dr. Smith was called to take the 
foremost place in this school. 

He accepted the appointment of Professor of Theory 
and Practice of Medicine and of Surgery, commencing his 
lectures in 1813, when fifty-one years old, which he con- 
tinued annually through life. His resignation at Dart- 
mouth was not accepted till 1814. He was re-elected in 
1816, but declined the election, gave a final course of 
lectures in 1816, and removed to New Haven in the spring 
of 1817. 

In the spring of 1821, Dr. Smith was called to organize 
the medical school at Bowdoin college, and from 1821 to 
1825 he gave all the lectures except in chemistry and 
anatomy, from which he was relieved after the first two 
years. He also gave four courses of lectures, from 1822 
to 1825, on medicine and surgery at the University of 
Vermont. To him more than to any other man, it is 
believed, may be ascribed the rapid increase in the advan- 
tages for medical education in America at this date. 

Dr. Smith was famous for his success in surgery, and 
originated new methods and operations. It is asserted 
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that he was the first in America to perform staphyloraphy, 
and it is recorded that he performed an original operation 
of ovariotomy at Norwich, Vt., on July 5, 1821, entirely 
without the knowledge of the fact that he had been pre- 
ceded by McDowell, in 1809. He was the first in this 
country (in 1824) to amputate at the knee joint, the patient 
making a prompt and thorough recovery. Dr. Smith's 
name is intimately connected with the history of the treat- 
ment of dislocation of the hip by manipulation or maneuver. 
Although some such a procedure had been mentioned 
by Hippocrates and others, he was one of the first in 
this country to teach and practice this method as early 
as 1815, and perhaps earlier. 7 

He left no written account of his views and methods, 
but his son, Dr. Nathan R. Smith of Baltimore, has fully 
and clearly given them in a memoir of his father, in 1831, 
and discussion elsewhere has fully proved that numerous sur- 
geons who were students of Dr. Smith were in the habit 
of reducing dislocations in this manner as taught by him. 

He devised and introduced a mode of amputating the 
thigh, which although resembling methods that had been 
previously used, is sufficiently original to bear his name. 
He developed important scientific principles in relation to 
pathology of necrosis, on which he founded a new and 
successful mode of practice. 

The first application of the trephine for inflammation 
and abcess of bone, threatening to pass into necrosis, is 
generally ascribed to Sir Benjamin C. Brodie. The credit 
of priority, however, is justly due to Professor Nathan 
Smith, who performed the operation as early as the latter 
part of the last century. 

The publications of Dr. Smith are not numerous. One 
of the most important and best known is a Practical Essay 
on Typhus (Typhoid) Fever, which has been stated to be 
the first comprehensive description of typhoid fever writ- 
ten, antedating by many years the discoveries of Louis 
in the hospitals of Paris. He edited, with copious notes, 
A Treatise on Febrile Diseases by A. P. Wilson Phillips. 

Though he labored sufficiently for earning three for- 
tunes, he died leaving none. He was more extensively 
known in New England than any other medical man, or, 
indeed, than any man of any profession. The assertion 
that he has done more for the improvement of physic and 
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surgery in New England than any other person will by 
no one be deemed invidious, and his influence over medi- 
cal literature was equally extensive. 


WHEN THE LEAVES TURN RED. 
BY CLARENCE H. PEARSON. 


The year has rolled around again, October’s artist hand 

Once more has dyed the forest leaves and glorified the land ; 

And once again alone I stray within this wooded shade, 

Where in the days of long ago a happy child I played; 

The same old trees, the same old paths, the same small, 
noisy stream ,— 

I throw myself upon the ground and idly sit and dream. 


A sound of childish revelry comes riding on the breeze, 

A score ot jolly phantoms flit among the ancient trees ; 

And lo! I see my oldtime mates, their faces wreathed in 
smiles, 

As when we all together trooped adown the forest aisles ; 

While at our noisy roistering the timid partridge fled, 

And startled squirrels chattered in the branches overhead. 


Here we made the stately chestnut rain its wealth upon our 


heads, 

And searched for shining pebbles in the shallow brooklet 
beds: 

We crowned our girlish favorites with garlands made of 
leaves, 


And frolicked till the god of day had gathered in his sheaves ; 
Each heart o’erflowed with happiness, and every flaxen 
head 


Was filled with mirth and mischief when the leaves turned red. 


O comrades of those golden days, our erstwhile happy band 

Is broken, scattered tar and wide by Fate’s relentless hand ! 

And some of you wear priestly robes, some bear a war- 
riors’ scars, 

And some have gone beyond the seas, and some beyond 
the stars ; 

But once a year you gather here, the living and the dead, 

And I greet you all in spirit when the leaves turn red. 




















MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 


COLEBROOK MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The fifth annual festival of the Colebrook Musical 
Association was held September 5-9, inclusive. The talent 
engaged this season were H. G. Blaisdell, conductor; Mrs. 
Martha Dana Shepard, pianist; Mrs. Louise Laine Black- 
mere, soprano; Miss Helen B. Wright, soprano; Mr. 
Thomas H. Norris, tenor; Mr. F. G. Reynolds, reader and 
impersonator, and a quintette club from Blaisdell’s orchestra 
of the following members: H. G. Blaisdell, violin; W. S. 
Cotton, violin; W. A. Jones, viola; F.C. Landsman, cello; 
Oliver Wheaton, flute. The chorus was not so large as in 
former years, due mainly, as near as we could ascertain, to 
the change of time in holding the festival. It was made up 
of excellent material, however, and performed the numbers 
assigned in a very finished manner. It indeed isa gratifica- 
tion to those who are interested in musical culture in that vicin- 
ity to note the growth and improvement of the chorus from 
year to year, which promises at no distant day to place north- 
ern New Hampshire on a level with, if not in advance of, other 
parts of the state, which have had many advantages that the 
towns so far north cannot expect to enjoy. The music per- 
formed was of rather a miscellaneous character, but educa- 
tional and creditable, and consisted of ‘*The Evening Hymn,” 
by Carl Reinicke, ‘‘The Sirens,” for female voices, by Harry 
Brooks Day, part songs, by Mendelssohn, and choice 
selections of sacred music. The soloists are entitled to 
warm words of praise for their efforts. With care and 
unity of action on the part of the committee, the Colebrook 
festival will become a fixture, and work great good for the 
extreme northern section of our state. 





The Rev. Dr. Lucius Waterman of Littleton, president 
of the New Hampshire Music Teachers’ Association, was a 
visitor at the Colebrook festival, and in an earnest address 
to the chorus set forth the object and worthiness of the 
work of the Association. 
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We are informed that Littleton has been enjoying a very 
creditable performance of the opera of Priscilla, given 
mostly by local talent. This is a very pleasant summer 
pastime in a musical way, and in many ways works to the 
good ofthe art. The one great advantage is the development 
of local talent, which is too much neglected everywhere. 





Mr. Arthur F. Nevers, who has been cornet soloist for 
Blaisdell’s orchestra for several years past, and who has 
been offered good positions in Baldwin’s Cadet Band of 
Boston and Park Theatre, has decided to remain in Concord, 
as sufficient financial encouragement has been promised. 
This will not only please the musical people of Concord but 
of the whole state, as it is an acknowledged fact that there 
are not over six as able cornetists as Mr. Nevers in the 
United States. 





Blaisdell’s orchestra of twelve pieces, who were engaged 
at Hotel Wentworth during the summer, returned to Concord 
September Ist. 





Eastman’s orchestra of Manchester were stationed at the 
Pemigewasset House, Plymouth, and at the Crawford 
House, White Mountains, this summer. 





Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Straw, who have been engaged at 
the Senter House during summer travel, returned to their 
home September 12th. 


The vested choir of St. Paul’s Church, Concord, began 
their year the first Sunday in September, under the most 
favorable auspices. The choir numbers thirty men and 
boys, with H. G. Blaisdell as choir master, and Miss Nellie 
M. Clough, organist. 








Mr. C. S. Conant, vocal teacher, and in whose hands the 
musical care of the schools of Concord and Laconia has 
been entrusted, returned from a very enjoyable summer out- 
ing September 5th. It was a high but merited compliment 
that State Superintendent Patterson paid Mr. Conant, when, 
before the music teachers of New Hampshire, at the annual 
meeting at the Weirs, he said that Concord could boast of 
the most conscientious treatment and the best results of any 
schools in the state. 
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Newport and Claremont held their annual musical festi- 
vals in August. Not having programmes or circulars at 
our command, we are unable to give to the public the music 
performed or the artists who took part. The veteran con- 
ductor, Carl Zerrahn, and Martha Dana Shepard, pianist, 
were present in both instances. If those in authority through- 
out the state would take pains to send in programmes of the 
various musical performances and undertakings, we should 
be pleased to give them full justice in everysense. If any- 
one is slighted, let the blame rest with themselves and not 
with us. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 





WILLIAM WESLEY WILKINS, M. D. 

Dr. William W. Wilkins, born in De Peyster, N. Y., June 
17, 1829; died in Manchester, September 1, 1892. 

Dr. Wilkins was a direct descendant of Rev. Daniel 
Wilkins, the first settled Presbyterian clergyman of Amherst. 
His father, also named Daniel, removed to northern New 
York, where he married Betsey Russell, by whom he had 
several children, including William W. and E. R., the present 
chaplain of the N. H. state prison. He obtained his pre- 
liminary education at Derry Academy, and at Fitchburg, 
Mass., and graduated at the Vermont Medical College, at 
Woodstock, in June, 1856. He practiced medicine at Hen- 
niker until 1861, when he removed to Manchester. In June, 
1861, he enlisted in the Second N. H. regiment, and was in 
the engagement at Bull Run. In September following he 
was appointed acting assistant surgeon in the navy, serving 
till the fall of the following year, when he resigned on ac- 
count of sickness in his family; but in August, 1863, he 
accepted a commission in the Tenth N. H. regiment, and 
served until the fall of 1864, when, broken down in health 
and ordered to a hospital, he resigned. Subsequently he 
practiced medicine for eight years in the town of Bedford, 
and then returned to Manchester, where he was engaged the 
remainder of his life, a portion of the time as a partner of 
the late Dr. George A. Crosby. During the latter portion 
of his career he made a specialty of diseases of the eye. 
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HON. FRANCIS B. BREWER, M. D. 


Francis B. Brewer, born in Keene, October 8, 1820; died 
at Westfield, N. Y., July 29, 1892. 

Dr. Brewer graduated from Dartmouth College in the 
class of 1843, and from the Dartmouth Medical School in 
1845. He practiced medicine in Vermont and Massachu- 
setts till 1851, when he removed to Titusville, Pa., and en- 
gaged in the lumber business. Two years later, in connection 
with others, he organized the Pennsylvania Rock Oil Com- 
pany, the pioneer petroleum enterprise, which sank the first 
oil well in the country. Soon after, he located at Westfield, 
N. Y., where he continued to reside until his death. He 
was a representative in the New York assembly in 1873 and 
1874, and the latter year was appointed government director 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. He was for a time a mana- 
ger of the State Insane Asylum at Buffalo, was president 
of the First National Bank of Westfield, and a member of 
the U. S. House of Representatives in the 48th congress. 





HON. JOHN R. ROLLINS. 


John Rodman Rollins, born in Newbury, Mass., February 
g, 1817; died in Derry, N. H., September 12, 1892. 

Mr. Rollins was a graduate of Dartmouth, in the class of 
1836, and was, for some time subsequent, a teacher in the 
Dummer Academy, at Byfield, Mass. Afterwards he con- 
ducted a boarding school for eight years in Lunenburg, 
Mass. From 1849 to 1853 he was in the employ of the 
Fitchburg Railroad, in Boston. In 1859 he removed to 
Lawrence, where he was paymaster for the Essex Mfg. Co. 
about a dozen years. Subsequently, he was paymaster in 
the Pacific Mills, and later, cashier of the Lawrence National 
Bank, which position he resigned three years ago, taking 
up his residence in the town of Derry, in this state. He 
was fifteen years a member of the school board in Lawrence, 
and also served as a captain in Gen. Banks’ Louisiana cam- 
paign. 









































